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CONTROL OF IMMIGRATION. III. 
The Question of Principle. 

IT has been shown in previous papers 1 that immigration to 
the United States is assuming a character that may well 
make us consider means for restricting or controlling it. Before 
treating of the practical administrative measures to this end, 
it will be interesting to discuss the principle of political sci- 
ence with which we shall have to do in any such regulation or 
control. 

Freedom of migration is no natural, inherent right of the in- 
dividual. It is merely an historical right of very recent origin 
and not yet fully recognized in all countries. In all stages of 
civilization previous to the nineteenth century, the right of a 
man to leave his native country, or of a stranger to settle in 
another country, had been denied. In the middle ages the 
right of leaving one's country was often dependent on the pay- 
ment of a fine, called Abzugsrecht? Military considerations, or 
the fear of losing skilled artisans who would carry the secrets 
of the trade to foreign countries also led to prohibitions of emi- 
gration. The English Act of Settlement did not hesitate to 
prohibit migration from parish to parish in the administration 
of the poor law. So also with immigration, — the jealousy of 
foreigners caused them to be looked upon with dislike. Some- 
times they lost their freedom when they entered the strange 
air ; sometimes they were obliged to pay a heavy fine for the 
right of settling; often they received only partial privileges. 

The spirit of individualism developed by the French revolu- 
tion has done away with most of these restrictions. The Mal- 
thusian fear of overpopulation contributed to the willingness of 
the countries of Europe to allow their subjects freedom to go if 

1 Political Science Quarterly, March and June, 1888. 

2 Wagner, Politischeoekonomie I, (1st ed.) S. 410. 
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they so chose ; while the efforts of new countries, like the 
United States, have been on the side of gaining for the individ- 
ual liberty to expatriate himself and to take up a new citizen- 
ship in the country of his choice. The military consideration is 
about the only one that puts any restriction on emigration at 
the present time. On the other hand, the countries receiving 
the immigrants have been so glad to get them that they have 
put no hindrance in the way of their coming, so that immigra- 
tion has been made practically free. 

All this, however, does not conceal the fact that these are 
both merely historical rights, the product of circumstances, the 
result of expediency. The state that conferred the liberty may 
also withdraw it. The state that feels a loss of strength by 
emigration, may forbid its inhabitants leaving the country. The 
state that suffers injury from immigration, may put restrictions 
on persons coming to its shores, — may keep them out alto- 
gether if it likes. The individual has no rights at all in 
the premises. Although he may possibly elude the watchful- 
ness of the government that is trying to detain him, he can- 
not compel another state to receive him. Whatever may be his 
position towards his home government, as to the foreign state 
he has absolutely no rights at all. Any privileges that he may 
enjoy rest only on the diplomatic agreements with his mother 
state, or upon the legislation of the receiving state, not on any 
virtue residing in him. The individual has no right to force 
himself into a territory where he is not wanted. 

It is sometimes held that although freedom of immigration 
rests on no right of the individual, yet there is a cosmopolitan 
duty to admit other persons to the soil if they desire to come. 
A nation, it is said, has a right to the soil only on condition of its 
making the best use of it, and if it have more land than it really 
needs it is in duty bound to share it with others. It is upon 
this basis that the colonization of America by the nations of 
Europe is theoretically justified. The Indians were the origi- 
nal occupiers and as such they owned the country. But the 
white men were the more highly civilized and as such they 
could make better use of the land. What once barely kept a 
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few thousand savages from starvation now sustains millions of 
men in an advanced stage of culture. So it is said that the 
present inhabitants of the United States have no right to appro- 
priate a country which will support several times their number. 
Especially is this true in sight of the millions of Europe who 
could find here comfort which they can never hope to attain 
there. We have no right to keep these struggling millions out 
from our fertile fields and broad prairies. 

The argument proceeds, it seems to me, from a confusion of 
ideas. It is the right of the higher civilization to make the 
lower give way before it. It was this right that the nations of 
Europe felt was their justification in taking possession of this 
new country. It would be the same right that would justify 
Germany and Belgium and Italy in founding colonies in Africa 
The higher civilization has a moral right to triumph over the 
lower, for it is in this way that the world progresses. The duty 
of every nation to humanity is to see to it that the higher civili- 
zation does triumph over the lower. It performs this duty best 
by preserving its own civilization against the disintegrating 
forces of barbarism. And when a contingent comes demanding 
admission, that is of a lower civilization rather than of the higher, 
its right to be admitted is not so plain. Simply because we 
have in this country a higher degree of well-being and of comfort 
than many of the peoples of Europe is no reason why we should 
share it with them. Our duty to humanity is to maintain the 
high standard of living which a favorable combination of circum- 
stances has enabled us to establish. It is not possible for us 
by our own unaided efforts to elevate the masses of Europe to 
the same standard. We have kept the doors open for a great 
many years. Millions have availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity to share the blessings of this new country. We have car- 
ried off their surplus population long enough for them to estab- 
lish a new standard of living for themselves. They have for the 
most part failed to do it. Now that they are threatening to 
drag us down to their level, it is not our place to submit. We 
must at all hazards maintain our own position and in so doing 
we are performing the best service both to them and to human- 
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ity. One single nation on a high plane of civilization is better 
than half the world in a state of semi-civilization. 

There is, however, a sentimental feeling that is very wide 
spread, that America has always been the home of the poor, the 
refuge of the oppressed of all nations. It is felt that we have 
always held our doors open, and that it is a betrayal of duty to 
shut them the moment we feel inconvenienced by our mission- 
ary work. I conceive that there is a double misunderstanding 
here. In the first place, our fathers, when they spoke of this 
country as the "asylum of the oppressed," meant that here 
should be a refuge from religious and political oppression. They 
meant that this should be the land of freedom ; that all who 
came here should have liberty of conscience, liberty of opinion, 
of speech, etc. This country has always remained faithful to 
this proclamation. Religious and political refugees of all na- 
tions have flocked hither, and we have not only extended pro- 
tection to the new comers but we have admitted them to a full 
share in the government itself. Our fathers did not mean that 
we were to be an asylum for the paupers, the convicts, and the 
cripples of all nations. They did not mean asylum in the modern, 
limited signification of the word. It is true that many of the 
early immigrants were indentured as servants and obliged to 
work out their passage money after they came ; but we do not 
find but that the colonists took the true view of these comers. 
They received them on account of the dearth of labor, but they 
would gladly have had better. 

In the second place, I think there is liability to grave error in 
reasoning from the past experience of a country to infallible 
rules for its guidance in the future. A new country passes 
through successive stages where its need and its demands are 
entirely different. At the first settlement the need is for labor, 
and any kind of labor is acceptable. As the nation advances 
into the agricultural stage the need still is for labor. So long as 
unoccupied territory remains, so long as roads are to be built, 
canals dug, the country opened up, the need still is for labor. 
As I have said elsewhere, this early civilization controls the char- 
acter of the settlers: It is in this stage that .the saying, which in 
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some mouths is the solution of the whole difficulty, namely, that 
the earth is the great disinfectant and that all we need do is to 
get these depraved dregs of European civilization on to the land 
in order to reform them, — it is in this early civilization that this 
saying is true. The efficacy of the disinfectant, however, lies 
mainly in this, — that it kills off a large number of those con- 
signed to it. But as a country progresses it loses this capacity 
of absorbing the lower elements of other civilizations. It no 
longer possesses the purifying power. It has all it can attend 
to with its own unfortunates. The rule that applied before is 
now no longer applicable. It is foolish to attempt to apply it 
in the United States at the present time. We have lived 
through our period of rough strength when we could do any- 
thing, and must now be more cautious. It is to our credit that 
for so many years we offered opportunity to the poor and de- 
graded of Europe to better their condition. If we can no longer 
do it, it is not our fault but simply shows that we are getting to 
the limit set by nature for that kind of work. We no longer 
have the facilities and without the facilities it is unwise for us 
to undertake it. A policy that at one time was all right may at 
another time be all wrong. The only way then is to abandon it 
and adopt a new policy fitted for the changed conditions. 

These changed conditions are simply, that as civilization 
advances the struggle for existence between individuals becomes 
more severe. That has happened in the case of the United 
States during the last few years. This works in two directions. 
It brings it about that we no longer offer the advantages to the 
poorer classes of Europe that we once did. As our civilization 
more nearly approaches theirs, the gain by emigrating becomes 
less and less. In fact, proof is not wanting that at the present 
time many of the immigrants are sorely disappointed after their 
arrival and wish they had never come. They find that the 
struggle for existence is almost as severe here as it was at 
home, and that they labor under many disadvantages such as 
ignorance of our language, customs and habits of life. It is 
no kindness to these men to encourage or permit them to come. 
It is much better that they should stay where they are, sur- 
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rounded by those social forces that aid them in their struggle. 
Most of this immigration is entirely ignorant of the prospect of 
bettering itself in this country. It is not in any sense an intel- 
ligent movement. Its knowledge of this country rests on tradi- 
tion, or on the information of short-sighted friends, or on the 
representations of interested persons. The news of a commer- 
cial depression does sometimes get back and discourages emi- 
gration for the time being. The knowledge of present condi- 
tions will not make its way back into the consciousness of the 
lower classes in Europe for a great many years. But why 
should we leave this matter to chance or rather to the influence 
of selfishness ? If we know that conditions have changed and 
that the expectations of the persons will be disappointed, why 
should not we inform them of it ? If we know that the immi- 
grant with no capital and no skill will find it difficult to get em- 
ployment, will lose his position every time there is dullness in 
trade, will drift about from place to place earning only a pre- 
carious subsistence, why should not we tell him so before he 
starts on his long journey ? No social science teaches that we 
should leave great masses of men to the guidance of blind im- 
pulse or ignorance. If they cannot judge for themselves we 
must judge for them. If they are being led astray, we must 
interfere to prevent it. 

This change in the condition of things works in a second 
direction. It brings about increased competition among our 
own people. Civilization makes the struggle for existence 
easier for the community at large, but harder for the individual. 
The community is in less danger of starvation than in the savage 
state and it has many more of the comforts of life, but the 
struggle between members of the community to obtain a share of 
those comforts is more bitter and exhausting. This being so, 
we have no right to increase the severity of this struggle for our 
own people by encouraging immigration. We have no right to 
add to the odds against our own citizens. If free immigration 
adds to the competition, lowers wages, drags down the standard 
of life, renders thrift, industry and prudence of no avail, then 
we have no business to permit it. It is precisely like the old 
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administration of the poor law in England where the honest 
laborer could not earn as much as the pauper received in the 
poorhouse. If the state owes anything to a citizen, it owes him 
the chance to exercise the virtues of industry, prudence and 
thrift. To make the exercise of these virtues of no avail will 
be to pauperize the whole community. For, as the orthodox 
economists have so often urged in their defence of private prop- 
erty and free competition, men will not work and deny them- 
selves unless there is some surety that they will reap the fruit 
of their energy and their self-denial. The constant and increas- 
ing competition by immigration is depriving our laboring popu- 
lation of this hope, and we may expect sooner or later to see 
the result of such a policy. Natural increase of population, 
inventions of machinery, increased mobility of labor, the domi- 
neering position of great corporations as employers of labor, all 
these things make the struggle of the laboring class to maintain 
its standard of living severe enough. Tt is not fair to add to 
these, competition with the lower civilized labor of Europe. 

This brings us to what seems to me the true principle of 
political science applicable to this case. This is, that the first 
duty of the state is to its own citizens, to aid them in maintain- 
ing the degree of civilization to which they have attained and 
in improving on the same if opportunity offers. This duty is 
more important than its duty to humanity at large. Or rather, 
as remarked before, the state most truly serves humanity by 
maintaining its own civilization. It is bound, therefore, to guard 
its citizens against influences that threaten to lower them in 
civilization. 

Applying this principle to the question of immigration, the duty 
of the state is to watch it closely and, as soon as it threatens to 
work evil, to interfere and regulate it in some way or other. 
The thing we have to fear most is the political danger of the 
infusion of so much alien blood into our social body that we 
shall lose the capacity and power of self-government, or that 
the elements of our national life shall become so heterogeneous 
that we shall cease to have the same political aspirations and 
ideals and thus be incapable of consistent political progress. A 
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second danger is that the immigration of persons, a dispropor- 
tionate number of whom come from the lower classes of life, 
will make the burden of public and private charity heavy for 
us to bear. The third danger, and the one most immediately 
pressing, is lest the competition of this labor force shall lower 
the standard of living of our working classes. If any one of these 
dangers be real, then the state has reason to take action. Even 
if they are not present at this time, the state has reason to watch 
and see that they do not become real. The doctrine of pro- 
tection to home industry has been extensively defended in this 
country on the ground that it protects the laborer from compe- 
tition with the pauper labor of Europe. The laborer can justly 
inquire how he is protected when that same pauper labor is 
brought to this country and educated and furnished with the 
necessary tools to enter into direct competition with him. The 
interests of employers in overstocking the labor market so as 
to get cheap wages should not weigh one moment against the 
interests of the laboring class in maintaining a high standard 
of living. It has been shown over and over again that the 
highly paid labor is really the cheaper because it is more effi- 
cient. No greedy competition between individual employers 
for the purpose of underselling each other should be allowed to 
destroy the permanent efficiency of American labor. It is not 
the majority of the employers of labor who wish to degrade it ; 
it is only the occasional one, but the others are obliged to follow 
his course in order to encounter his competition. It is the his- 
tory of the factory laws over again. One employer who used 
the labor of women and children at starvation wages could com- 
pel his competitors to do the same, until the state was obliged 
to interfere in order to defend the humane employer against the 
greed of his heartless competitor. It is at this point that the 
state is often obliged to interfere in the process of natural selec- 
tion in order to make sure that the really fittest survive. 

We must not be misled by any supposed analogy between the 
increase in the supply of labor and the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery. The latter often throws labor out of employ- 
ment and thus brings temporary hardship to some. In the long 
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run, however, it cheapens the product to the laborers them- 
selves ; and commonly the increased cheapness occasions a 
greater demand and thus gives increased employment to labor 
The inventions of machinery have in the long run bene- 
fited the whole community including the laboring class, and 
the world would be an immense loser if we should return to 
the old system. The same argument will not apply to the 
cheapening of product by an increased supply of labor, making 
wages lower. The price of the product may be lowered, but a 
permanent loss falls on the laborer in the shape of decreased in- 
come, and this results in lowering the standard of living for the 
whole laboring class. It is this degradation from which the labor- 
ers do not recover, and which is the damage to the community. In 
a generation or perhaps even less time they get accustomed to 
the lower style of living and lose the remembrance of anything 
better or the ambition to attain it. The state does an irrepara- 
ble wrong to the laborer and to itself when it allows this to 
occur. No increased cheapness of the product to the consumer 
can compensate for this loss of civilization. No increase in the 
number of citizens can compensate for the loss in the quality of 
the same. The 280 million inhabitants of India, or the hordes 
of China are not to be compared for an instant with the 60 
million comfortably fed and clothed and intelligent people of 
America. We are a great and powerful nation at the present 
time. We will not increase our greatness by increasing our 
numbers at the expense of our comfort. 1 

But, some one says, there are our public lands. We can in- 
crease our numbers indefinitely and still maintain our standard 
of comfort. There is no reason why we should stop at sixty 
millions ; we can certainly go on for a long time yet and not 
only maintain our prosperity but add to it, just as we are more 
prosperous with sixty millions than we should be if we had only 
twenty, because a certain labor force is necessary to cultivate 
the soil and to get the advantages of division of labor. There 

1 The danger to American labor from the immigration of labor with a lower 
standard of living has been brought out in a spirited way by Pres. Francis A. Walker. 
Address before the Alumni of Lehigh University, New York, 1887. 
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are two answers to this : One is, that the law of diminishing 
returns will sooner or later apply to our public land, just as it 
has elsewhere. Whether it applies already or not, is not plain. 
More than one-half has already been taken into cultivation, and 
one would suppose it would be naturally the better half that 
had been so appropriated. As soon as the law does begin to 
apply, then we shall get less profitable returns for additional 
applications of labor. Even if we have not reached that point 
at the present time, why should we hasten a day which comes 
early enough in the history of any nation ? 

A second answer is, that up to the present time the public land 
has been our great safety valve. It has permitted a constant 
migration from one state in the Union to another. There has 
always been room for the restless and the energetic ; always a 
chance for the man who has failed in one place to try it again 
under new conditions. Few people realize how much this has 
simplified social problems with us. We have laughed at the fear 
of over-population. When trades became unprofitable, a man 
could take to agriculture. When the farms in the East were 
exhausted, a man could take up new land in the West. It is no 
gain to us to shut off this safety valve. This great domain 
should perform the same service for future generations that 
it has already performed for the present. Because we have a 
valuable heritage, why should we divide it among strangers ? 
Because we have had an easy time, why should we make life 
severer for our descendants ? We should conserve all the ad- 
vantages of our position, so as to enable them to maintain the 
same degree of comfort which we have enjoyed. The income 
should be enjoyed by each generation, but the principal should 
go down unimpaired. To squander our public lands is like that 
short-sighted policy of cutting away forests and destroying the 
fruitfulness of vast tracts of land forever. 

The question of principle may be viewed from another stand- 
point also : — What effect would it have on our diplomatic rela- 
tions to shut out the citizens of other states ? There is every 
indication that such a course of conduct would not give offence 
to the nations of Europe. Every state has the power to regu- 
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late the question of the kind of people it wishes to have in its 
territory, just as every state has the power to regulate the 
political privileges it will confer on those who come to it. The 
protective system already shuts out the commodities of other 
nations from our markets, and injures the value of their labor. 
We recognize the right of a nation thus to protect its home in- 
dustry if it deems it expedient. The protection of its labor by 
shutting out the labor of other countries would be but a step 
further in the same direction. No one disputes our right to for- 
bid aliens holding lands in this country, although the avowed 
reason of the legislation is fear lest aliens may be gaining too 
much influence. No one has disputed the constitutionality of 
our anti-Chinese legislation, and, I think, there is a great and 
increasing feeling that that was wise legislation. The nations 
of Europe have acquiesced in our laws restricting the immigra- 
tion of paupers, criminals and persons unable to support them- 
selves, and contract labor. There has been no voice heard that 
we had not a perfect right to prescribe what qualifications we 
pleased for entrance into this country, or exclude what persons 
we pleased. The right from the side of international law is 
perfect. In fact, the nations of Europe, with the possible ex- 
ception of Great Britain, are too much interested in the right of 
the state to control emigration and immigration to object to our 
making what precedents we please about it. Most of them see 
with dislike the emigration from their own territories. To such 
nations as Germany and Italy, desirous of playing leading r6les 
in European politics, it seems to weaken their military and in- 
dustrial power. They would very gladly put an end to it if they 
had any excuse. To countries like Norway and Sweden it 
seems to put them still further back into the rank of second- 
class powers, and they fear lest the land with its harsh climate 
may be entirely deserted for the fairer regions of the far West. 
Such countries would gladly see us make emigration from 
them more difficult, and would co-operate with us. They would 
gladly see the precedent established to restrict immigration. 
England has already had an official inquiry in regard to the 
competition of foreigners in the trades of London, and Lord 
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Salisbury has expressed no doubt as to the power of Parliament 
to legislate about the matter, although he deems it inexpedient 
at the present time. The French complain of the influx of for- 
eign workmen, especially of Italians, and public contracts are 
given out under the proviso that the work shall be done by 
French workmen. There are also some cases of foreigners set- 
tling on the frontier, as the Russians in the Baltic and Polish 
provinces of Prussia, where the state would be glad to interfere 
from political considerations. 

Administrative Measures. 

We come now to the question of the proper administrative 
measures to be taken by the United States if we desire to re- 
strict or control immigration. I do not believe in any wholesale 
restrictions or prohibitions of immigration. They would be 
difficult to enforce and not fair to the parties interested in the 
present arrangements. It would be impossible, for instance, to 
prevent the people who are already on this side of the water 
sending for their families and friends to join them. It would be 
difficult to prohibit immigration without impairing the modern 
freedom of travel which is so important to our commercial inter- 
ests. There are cases where it is still advantageous to have 
additional labor force coming to us. Vast interests are bound 
up in the business of transportation, which should not be de- 
stroyed without due notice. Our measures should be such as 
will be practicable to enforce, as shall free us from the chief 
evils which unlimited immigration brings, and such as shall 
have the effect of gradually discouraging the movement so that 
it may of itself come down to reasonable proportions. It is 
easy to suggest measures of this sort. Whether they will be 
efficacious or not, we shall be able to tell only by actual experi- 
ence. 

The first and most obvious of all these measures is the rigid 
enforcement of the present laws against the landing of paupers, 
criminals and persons unable to support themselves. That 
these laws are not enforced is a scandal to the community. 
There is no question in regard to the entire undesirability of 
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such persons for us. There is no principle of political science 
which permits a community to unload its unfortunates on an- 
other community, or which compels that second community to 
receive them. The rigid enforcement of such laws would teach 
the local administrations in Europe that it is no use directly or 
indirectly to help such people to come to this country. It 
would make the steamship companies careful not to bring them 
in their ships nor to receive them from charitable societies for 
transportation. The formation of societies for the purpose of 
furnishing state aid or any other kind of aid to persons too poor 
to emigrate, should be made a subject of diplomatic negotiations, 
and the activity of such societies, as well as that of the foreign 
state itself, in this line of work should be protested against. 
The sooner we take up a determined position in this matter the 
better it will be for all parties concerned. 

The second measure should be the enforcement of the law 
against the importation of contract labor. This law, although in 
some of its applications it has seemed harsh or even ridiculous, 
has at the bottom a perfectly just and right idea. This is, that 
the importation of labor under contract always has the tendency 
to degenerate into a sort of cooly business, a traffic in human 
flesh and blood. The flow of labor into this country is suffi- 
ciently great now without needing any artificial stimulus. 
What we need to do is not to encourage it, but to discourage it. 
At any rate, it is not safe to put such a business into the hands 
of private parties who pursue it solely for the sake of gain. 
These imported laborers are not merely so many beasts of 
burden. If they were, we would not allow their importation if 
they were diseased, or if they threatened in the long run to de- 
stroy the quality of the stock here. But they are men, — be- 
coming part of our social organization, liable to come on our 
poor-rates as soon as they have finished the job for which they 
were imported, demanding places in our hospitals when they 
become sick or are injured, subject to our administration of 
justice and to be supported in our prisons and penitentiaries. 
Still further, these men in a few years acquire the right to vote, 
determine our municipal elections, and control the expenditure 
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of our public moneys. But the parties importing the laborers do 
not take any of these things into consideration. What they are 
doing is furnishing so much labor, skilled or unskilled as the 
case may be, generally the latter, and they pick up this labor 
wherever they can and at the cheapest rate they can, for upon 
that depends their profit. They do not consider the moral char- 
acter of the man, or whether he will make a good citizen. That 
the future character of our population should be determined by 
Italian padrones seeking to make a few dollars for themselves, 
and by sub-contractors on railroads seeking the cheapest labor 
they can get, is intolerable. Any such traffic as that deserves 
no countenance from the state. It is giving way a little too 
much to the spirit of individualism. 

A third measure should be the raising of the requirements 
for naturalization. The condition of things has entirely changed 
since our present naturalization laws were passed. In former 
times it was desirable that these new-comers should be made a 
part of the body politic as soon as possible, and that they 
should become interested in public affairs. Their number was 
not so great that there appeared to be any danger of their ac- 
quiring too much influence. At the present time they are so 
numerous that they threaten to swamp the native influence upon 
which depends our capacity for self-government according to 
the American system. Of the perniciousness of this foreign 
vote we have evidence in every municipal election in our great 
cities. Again, the present immigrants do not display the same 
disposition as those of former years. They used to be friend- 
ly to our form of government. Many of them came here en- 
thusiastic for the republic, feeling that they were escaping from 
a despotism at home. They were ready to adopt our institu- 
tions, to take part in political life and become good citizens. 
This is to a large extent changed. Many of the immigrants 
come from a class of society which does not concern itself about 
the form of government. They know little of our institutions 
or of our history, and they care less. The franchise means to 
them simply an opportunity to sell their votes, and liberty is 
license to do as they please. Worse than that, there is a con- 
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siderable body of socialists who are directly hostile to our form 
of government and to all existing social institutions. They are 
far in advance of our republic, and freedom is used by them 
simply for the purpose of agitating for the overthrow of all in- 
stitutions. We can exclude anarchists and socialists by no sys- 
tem of inspection. Our only remedy is a sharp and severe ad- 
ministration of the criminal law which shall teach them that 
this country offers no better field for the commission of crime 
than do the countries of the old world, and which shall discour- 
age their coming. But there is no reason why we should put 
political power into the hands of these persons who proclaim 
themselves to be hostile to all government. Even when the im- 
migrants are not socialists, they are too untrained in self-govern- 
ment to participate intelligently in public affairs. The limit of 
required residence should be made longer, and an educational 
or property franchise might profitably be required. 

The measures thus far are for the purpose of escaping the 
evils which unlimited immigration brings upon us. Other meas- 
ures might be taken, it seems to me, for the purpose of discour- 
aging the immigrants from coming. One would be to co-operate 
heartily with foreign governments for the purpose of regulating 
the business of transportation. Much of the present immigra- 
tion is under the artificial stimulus of emigration agencies. 
These agencies should be carefully regulated. They should not 
be suffered to make false representations. They should not be 
allowed to solicit emigrants. They should be compelled to ful- 
fil strictly the contracts they have made, and to take care that 
the immigrant is provided for after he reaches this country. 
This work must be done chiefly by the governments on the 
other side. We can see to it that the contract is carried out 
after the immigrant is landed, and that the charges made are 
fair and reasonable. Taking away the abnormal profit which is 
made by plundering these poor people would drive many of the 
persons out of the business and thus remove this artificial stimu- 
lus which benefits none of the parties concerned, which induces 
persons to leave their homes who had much better remain there, 
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and lands them in a country where they are neither needed nor 
wanted. 

Finally, I believe much could be accomplished by correspond- 
ence with foreign governments in the way of requiring that the 
immigrants shall bring some sort of certificate that they are of 
good character, able to support themselves, possessed of some 
skilled trade or of property or some means of starting in the 
new world, that they know where they are going and what they 
are going to do when they get there. These certificates might 
be issued by our consular officers. They would, it is true, be 
dependent on the local authorities for their information, but 
there would be enough parties interested, — the persons them- 
selves, their friends on this side of the water, the local author- 
ities trying to retain them, the steamship agents trying to get 
them, — to furnish abundant evidence in each case. An ad- 
ditional security might be required from the steamship com- 
panies which would make them careful not to receive any who 
did not come up to the requirements. All these things should 
be intended not so much as absolute restrictions as to dis- 
courage persons changing their domicile out of mere thought- 
lessness or disposition to wander. 

Richmond Mayo Smith. 



